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into the localized societies within which the family operates. That is, families may provide social legitimation in exchange for social conformity. The provision of entree into the family's community linkages is a mechanism for reintegrating the offender into the larger social fabric, which, with its attendant array of informal social expectations and obligations, rests upon the implicit contract of sociality for social conformity.
Finally, the family makes demands on its members for participation in and conformity to authority relationships. One of the formal properties of family systems is the allocation of authority, power, and obligations of conformity and compliance by age (and sex). The parent position in the family system is vested both with the responsibility to present models of moral authority to children and with the right to exact compliance from children; children are expected to conform to parental authority. It is from participation in a family-based judicial system that respect for the prerogatives and limits of authority and the moral senses of equity, fairness, and justice are learned. Whether as parent or as child, participation in the family requires of the ex-offender behavior that is morally inconsistent with criminal behavior. Simply by virtue of its niche within a larger social (that is, moral) order, the family embodies a subtle pressure on the offender to resolve the inconsistency in favor of socially grounded familial norms and to meet the normative expectations for appropriate moral behavior.
In sum, we have argued that families can be effective in rehabilitation insofar as they can engage the offender in a series of networks of exchange: emotional, economic, civil, and moral.5 However, whether the family is able to reengage an offender in any of these four domains is a function of numerous factors, including the subcultural norms of the community within which the family is embedded, the socioemotional status of the family, the economic level of the family, and so forth. In the section that follows we discuss several such conditional variables that we suggest will influence the rehabilitative potential of the family.
CONDITIONAL VARIABLES
The family's potential effectiveness in rehabilitation of the ex-offender is a function of a complexity of factors, each of which can enhance or undermine the ability of the family to reengage the offender in intrafamilial ex-
5The exchange model of rehabilitation we propose is consistent with the control theory of crime in that it is intrafamilial exchanges that form the bases for attachments and that provide a rationale for conformity. There is consistency also with economic theories of crime in that the utility of criminal activity should be a negative function of the degree of engagement in intrafamilial exchange nets.aluation. In D. Shichor and D. H. Kelly, eds., Critical Issues in Juvenile Delinquency. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington/Heath.
